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PREFACE 



Unless curricula in educational iiistitutions are constantly examined 
for the purpose of affecting revisions in keeping with the needs of youth 
we will he training for "yesterday**, xnstead of for "tomorrcwt** This is 
especially true in technical education. 



With the 0^*85222 or Fcccrsl 4.<=5JLOittL.xuu o«^pujLi-jLai5 
education, it becomes imperative to examine the' status of such programs. 
Obviously, it would be an insurmountable task to examine all facets of 
technical education, in a brief report. 



Much emphasis is being placed on the t\»'o-year college technician 
program in junior colleges and four*»year institutions, and even in the 
technical institutes carrying non-college credit. The accelerated expan- 
sion of this work has been the direct result of industries' need for 
employees with such training. 



Reported in this study are the results of a nation-wide survey of 
CVS? 200 public Junior colleges offering tecnnicax xnstitute curricula 
in 1966. " It is felt that such data will be helpful both to teachers and 
administrators interested in technical training. 



Walter J. Robinson 
Head, Department of 
Industrial Education 
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PURPOSE OF THE SUUD^i 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
status of, and need for^ technical -institute type programs in the public 
junior colleges as well as provide a summary of historical circumstances 
relevant to an understanding of the existent position of technical 
education with- idatiuii oo composiT;e American education; more specifically, 
che ODjective was to gather information which would help to answer the 
following questions: 

a) What historical developments accounted for the debilities of 
American education in the field of technician training? 

b) What conditions were prompting the seemingly urgent interest 
in this field? 

c) ^/hat was the potential of the public junior college in 
providing educational programs for technician training? 

d) What was the extent to which technical-institute programs 
were being offered in the public junior college? 

e) What had been the growth rate of such programs in the past 
decade? 

f) What factors were most commonly cited as contributing to the 
development of such programs? 

g) What difficulties were most frequently encountered in such 
programs in the public junior colleges? 

h) What positions were being taken with regard to the transfer 
of credit earned in the technical -institute programs? 

i) What methods were being employed to keep technical-institute 
offerings correlated with present employment needs? 

j) What positions were being taken with regard to general 
education requirements in technical -institute programs? 

k) What was the nature of the technical-institute programs 
being offered in the public junior colle^jes? 
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l) What efforts were being mac i to contribute to the prestige 
of technical-institute type programs? 

m) What sources of financial support were technical -institute 
programs in the public junior colleges making use of? 

DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

This study was limited in that the investigation was primarily 
di:..ouocd ouward ohuse programs aefined for the purposes v£ Ihe s-cuay as 
technical -institute programs. It was further limited in that it 
applied only to those institutions defined as public junior college and 
which were located within the United States. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following terms were defined to insure a better understanding 
of the study: 

a) Public junior college: A post -secondary education institution 

offering programs either of a terminal nature or as preparation for 
further training in college or university. Its control is vested in a 
public board which may be elected or appointed by the governor or other 
public official. 

b) Technical Institute: An institution or a division of an 

institution of higher learning offering instruction in one or more 
branches of technology frequently leading to an associate degree. 

c) Technical -institute type programs: Programs of the inter- 

mediate strata of technological curricula which are from one to three 
years duration beyond the secondary level. Such curricula are 
technological in nature, and they differ in both content and purpose from 
those of the vocational trade school and the engineering college. Such 



curricula emphasize the understanding of basic principles of mathematics 
and science, rather than the acquisition of manual skills. High school 
graduation is required for admission, and mathematics through algebra 
and geometry usually are prerequisite. The prograBis of instruction are 

similar in nature too_. "h^.t briefer erv=\ technical 

content than professional curricula. The major purpose is to prepare 
individuals for various technical positions in specialized areas of 



activity 

Although there were differences of opinion on fine points of 
definition, there seemed to be uniform agreement upon the following: 

1 . They are post -secondary . 

2. They are essentially terminal. 

3 . They are related to the fields of science and technology. 

4. They offer intensive instruction in a brief period. 

5 . They lay heavy emphasis upon application. 

d) Terminal vocational-t<='''.hnical education: Good defines 

"terminal education" as progra if of college education that are completed 
in less than four years and do not lead to the baccalaureate degree, and 
"vocational technical education" as training below college grade intended 
to prepare the student to earn a living in an occupation in which success 
is dependent largely upon technical information and understanding of the 
laws of science and technology. 

So the combination of "terminal vocation Msechnical education" 
could be interpretated to mean any education of a technical occupational 
nature offered at any institutional level which does not lead to the 
baccalaureate degree. But for this study "terminal vocational-technical 
education" shall be understood to apply only to that area of occupational 
education that has been defined as "technical-institute type programs." 
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e) Technician: (l) A worker on a level between the skilled trade 
worker and the professional engineer; his technical Imowledge permits 
him to perform many of the duties formerly assigned to the graduate 
engineer; he mav the comnut.o +he cost, write "cne 

specifications, organize the production, and test the finished product. 
(2) A general term applied to an individual who assists with technical 
details in a trade or profession. Such a person may use tools, 
instruments, or special devices to design, illustrate, fabricate, T-ain- 
tain, operate, and test objects, materials, or equipment. He may 
perform mathematical and scientific operations reporting on and carrying 
out a prescribed action in relation to them. He may examine and 
evaluate plans, designs, and data, determining action to be taken on the 
basis of such analysis. He assists in determining or interpreting work 
procedures and maintaining harmonious relations among groups of workers. 

SOURCES OF THE DATA 

Data for this study were secui’ed from the following primary 
sources; 

a) Response to a questionnaire mailed to four hundred and 
twenty-five public junior colleges, the list including all 
public junior colleges of the United States as listed in 
the first volume of the eleventh edition of the College 
Blue Book by Christian E. Burckel. 

b) Catalogues and bulletins of selected colleges referred to 
in the literature as offering outstanding technical- 
institute programs. 

c) Literature in the fields of vocational and technical 
education, the technical- institute, and the junior college 
that spanned the period cf approximately a decade between 
the mid 1950 's and the mid 1960 's. 
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Extent of Technical- institute Programs Offered 
by the Responding Junior Colleges 

Data for this study were obtained from responses supplied from 
questionnaires sent to public junior colleges located within the United 
States. The data will be presented primarily by means of tables, 
supplemented by discussion and comments. 

The number of institutions involved in the survey and the nature 
of the response was as follows: 

a) Total number of puHio junior colleges included .... 400 

b) Total number of replies received 221 

c) Total number of usable returns received 208 

Of the total number of institutions replying, three had been dis- 
continued, four had recently become four year colleges, and six replies 
were not sufficiently completed. This resulted in a total of 208 usable 
questionnaires, or a 52 per cent return from the total survey, on which 
the data were based. 

The data presented in Table 1 reveals that of the 208 public 
junior colleges responding 147, or 70.7 per cent, offered technical- 
institute curricula in 1966. 

Of the respondents fifty, or 24.0 per cent, had offered such 
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programs in 1956, whereas ninety-seven, or 46.7 per cent, had begun such 
offerings since I956. 

Twenty respondents, or 9.6 per cent of the total responding, were 
in various stages of planning to offer technical-institute curricula in 
the near future. When this group was combined with the ninety-seven 
institutions which had begun programs since 1956 and this total was 
compared to the fifty institutions already offering programs in 1956, 
the data revealed a 134 per cent increase in the number of public junior 

colleges offering technical-institute curricula during this ten-year 
period. 

Sixty-one, or 29.3 per cent, of the total respondents indicated 
that their institution did not offer technical-institute curricula; and 

of these, forty-one had no plans to offer such curricula in the near 
future . 



TABLE 1 

EXTENT OF TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE PROGRAMS OFFERED 
m RESPONDING JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Total 

.-umber 

of 

usable 

replies 



Number Number Number Number Number 
offering that did that that that did 
technical not offer began began not offer 
curricula technical technical technical technical 
in 1966 curricula curricula curricula curricula 
in 1966 before after but planned 
1956 1956 to begin 



Number 208 



1^7 61 50 97 



Per cent 
of total 
usable 
replies 




100 



70.7 29.3 



24. 0 



46.7 



9.6 
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Increases in the Public Junior College and Its 
Technical-institute Offerings From 
1956 to 1966 

Table 2 presents data related to the growth of the public junior 
college and its technical-institute offerings in the decade from 1956 
to 1966. A study conducted by Rir'-ards^ in 1956 revealed that 1,4.6 per 
cent of the accredited Junior colleges, both public and private, 
offered technical-institute curricula. This percentage when projected 
to the 314 public junior colleges that existed at that time indicates 
that approximately l4o public junior colleges offered technical- 
institute curricula in 1956. Although this would not be an absolute 
figure. It would be a fair index to the situation at that time. 

Based on the 52 per cent return from the 400 forms used in this 
study, 70.T per cent of the public junior colleges offered technical- 
institute curricula in 1966. This percentage when projected to the 456 
public junior colleges that existed at that time indicates that 322 of 
these institutions offered technical-institute curricula in 1966. A 
comparison of these figures reveals an expansion of approximately l4o 
to 322 public junior colleges offering technical-institute curricula in 
the period from 1956 to 1966, or a 130 per cent increase in this ten- 
year period. This percentage, though approximate in nature and arrived 
at through a different approach, tends to collaborate the finding from 
the data of the present study alone, which reveals an increase of 134 
per cent in public junior colleges offering technical-institute curricula 



^ovided^brSe^ccredS 

(October, 1957), 106. r ooiieges. Junior College Journal. 
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during this same ten -year period. 

The above information, while based on projection from 52 i>er 
cent sample, should present a fairly accurate indication of the 
expansion of technical-institute programs being offered by the public 
junior colleges. A conservative interpretaticai of the data indicated 
that the number of public junior colleges offering technical-institute 
curricula had doubled in the decade from 1956 to 1966 and that 
approximately two-thirds of such institutions were offering these 
curricula in the mid 1960's. 

As shown by the figures in Table 2, the number of public junior 
colleges increased from 3l4 to 456, or 45.0 per cent, in this same ten- 
year period. 



TABLE 2 

INCREASES IN THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE AND ITS TECHNICAL- 
INSTITUTE OFFERINGS FROM I956 TO I966 





Total number 
of public 
junior 
colleges 


Lowest whole 

number 

comparisons 


Number of 

institutions 

offering 

technical 

curricula® 


Lowest whole 

number 

comparisons 


In 1956 


314 


2 


l4o 


4 


In 1966 ' 


456 


3 


322 


9 


Per cent 
increase 

since 1956 45 


45 


130 


130 



^Numbers based on percentage projections from limited samplings 
and thus only approximately accurate. 
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Factors Affecting the Development of 
Technical -institute Programs 

Table 3 presents the data related to this area of inquiry. 

Thirteen factors are presented in descending order of importance as 

« 

indicated by the response of the IU7 institutions reporting. 

TABLE 3 

COMPARATIVE RANKING BY RESPONDENTS OF FACTORS AFFECT- 
ING DEVELOIMENT OF TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 



Factors That 
Were Ranked 


Number of times 
ranked in top 
five positions 


Total 

number 

of 

times 

ranked 


Final 

rank 

order 

of 

factor 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Interest indicated by local industry 


67 


2 h 


12 




3 


llh 


1 


Result of local occupational surveys 


32 


31 


17 




11 


9 ^ 


2 


Interest indicated by students 


16 


22 


28 


12 


5 


85 


3 


State financial support was available 


k 


10 


17 


ih 


6 


70 


k 


Federal financial support was available 


6 


6 


k 


15 


16 


63 


5 


Result of state occupational surveys 


7 


6 


ih 


11 


18 


57 


6 


Interest indicated by local civic group 


2 


19 


11 


8 


3 


1+5 


7 


Result of national occupational surveys 


5 


k 


13 


9 


7 


1+1+ 


8 


Interest indicated by faculty 


5 


9 


9 


8 


k 


37 


9 


Instructors were available 


1 


2 


2 


5 


9 


36 


10 


Local financial support was available 


1 


k 


6 


6 


6 


3 *+ 


11 


Department could handle more students 


- 


2 


1 


2 


2 


15 


12 


Institution needed more enrollment 


1 “ 


- 


2 


- 


3 


11 


13 
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The respondents were presented with a list of possible factors 
that might have affected the decision to offer technical-institute 
curricula in their institution. They were given an opportunity to 

include additional factors and were asked to rank all factors in order 
of considered importance. 

Interest indicated by local industry was reported most often as 
the most important factor contributing to the development of such- 
programs. The results of local occupational surveys was cited as the 
second most important factor contributing to the establishment of such 
programs. Interest indicated by students was reported as the third 
most important factor, with the availability of state financial support 
rated fourth and so on as shown in Table 3. 

Difficulties Frequently Encountered in 
Technical-institute Programs 

In Table 14- eleven difficulties are ranked in descending order 
of importance as indicated by a tabulation of the responses. The total 
number of times each difficulty was reported is also shown in this 
table along with the number of times such difficulty was thought to be 
the first*, second, third, fourth, or fifth most important problem 
frequently encountered in the field of technical-institute education. 

Lack of effective vocational counseling was cited most frequently 
as the major problem in this area. In fact this difficulty was ranked 
as the number one problem almost two-thirds as many times as all the 
other problems combined. This indicated an urgent need for more and 
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TABLE 4 






Number of times I Total 
Difficulties That ranked in top numbei 

1 five posltloL lof 


1 Final 
' 1 rank 
1 order 
of 

1 diffic. 


— ■ 12 


1 { 1 times 




•3 1 ^ 1 0 ranked 


Dick of effective vocational counsel- 
ing for entering students |65|;^g 


18 9 2 109 


1 1 


Pa^nt opposition to enroltaent in 

terminal curricula I ly 1 32 1 ■ 


20 8 2 80 


1 ^ 


tft°^ transfer I I T 

to baccalaureate degree curricula | 6I15I; 


LI l 4 9 65 


3 


distinction between vo- | 
cational-trade and technical curricula | 9I25I1 


.ijio| 7| 62 


I 4 


Availability Of qualified staff 11 L i4 5 L 60 I 


1 5 


The continuing high cost for each 

individual student served 1 12 8 11 11 U 56 


6 


Programs do not rate well socially 

with transfer curricula 11 5 ij 


M 9 7 51 


7 


^^overiug academic standards I I 

of the institution 3 919 


8 4 37 


8 


Inability to offer broader choice of 1 I I 
echnical-institute curricula | 5 | 6 | 7 


3 6 34 


9 


93- 


3 3 20 


10 


Quality of instruction given | - 1 . I 


1 1 1 1 1 6 


11 
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better vocational information in the field of technical education on 
noth the secondary and post-secondary levels. Parent opposition to 
enrollment in terminal curricula vas the second most frequently reported 
difficulty encountered. Here again more adequate information and 
realistic counseling vas perhaps implied. Loss of credit in the event 
of transfer to baccalaureate curricula vas the third most frequently 
cited difficulty. The importance attached to this problem tends to 
substeatiate the claim by some educators that as the field of vork has 
become more, and more like education itself there is a need to revaluate 
the traditional system of credit assigiraent for learning. lack of 
public distinction between vocational-trade and technical-institute 
curricula was the fourth mos’c frequently reported difficulty. The rank- 
ing of the remaining problems in this area may be studied in Table h. 

Policies Regarding the Transfer of Credit Earned 
in Technical-institute Curricula 

Table 5 presents data related to this particular area of inquiry. 
Sespondents i .-re provided with a list of possible positions that might 
be taken ‘with regard to the question of credit transfer frcm technical- 
Instixute programs to o'.her programs. Each was requested to select 
from the list those policies that were in effect at his particular 
college and was given the opportunity to add such policies as might not 

be covered by the list provided. 

The policies indicated by txie respondents who offered technical- 

shown in Table 5 in the order In which they 



institute cxirricula are 
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TABLE 5 

POLICIES REPORTED WITH REGARD TO THE TRANSFER OF 
CREDIT EARNED IN TECHNICAL -INSTITUTE CURRICUIA 



Policies of the Institutions 
Reporting 


Number of 
institutions 
reporting 
policy 


Rank 

order 

of 

policy 


Part of the credit earned in technology courses 
of the technical-institute cux'ricula were trans- 
ferable to related baccalaureate curricula, in 
the same occupational field, offered at the 
given institution reporting. 


6h 


1 


Agreement had been reached with some neighboring 
colleges, or universities, to allow technical- 
institute graduates to enter related 
baccalaureate curricula with partial 
credit . 


53 


2 


All credits earned in communication arts were 
transferable to any baccalaureate curricula 
offered at the reporting institution. 


47 


3 


Agreement had been reached with some neighboring 
colleges, or universities, to allow feehnical- 
institute graduates to enter related 
baccalaureate curricula with full 
credit . 


43 


4 


All credits earned in the basic sciences 

were transferable to any baccalaureate curricula 

offered at the reporting institution. 


34 


5 


All credits earned in a technical -institute 
curricula were transferable to related 
baccalaureate curricula in the same occupational 
field, offered at the reporting institution. 


17 


6 


None of the credits earned in technical- 
institute curricula were transferable to 
baccalaureate degree curricula offered 
at the reporting institution. 


l6 


7 







fcr 
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were most frequently reported. Naturally most institutions indicated 
that more than one of these positions was taken ly their college, with 
the exception, of course, of those institutions that allowed all 
technical-institute credit to be transferable or none of these credits 
to be transferable. These two positions combined, however, accounted 
for only 12 per cent of the total positions taken on such ^policies. 

Entrance Requirements Reported For 
Technical-institute Curricula 

Table 6 provides data related to the eatranoe requirements that 
were reported for technical-institute curricula. Of the l47 
institutions reporting they offered technical-institute curricula 122, 
or 83.0 per cent, required a high school diploma or its equivalent for 
entry into such programs. Fifty-two, or 35-4 per cent, required 
technical-institute students to meet the. same requirements as students 
enrolling in transfer baccalaureate degree programs. There were 
thirty-seven, Oa j.2 per cent, of the institutions which required a 
minimum age, usually eighteen years, for entry into such programs. 
Whereas thirty-four, or 23.1 per cent, required the applicant to attain 
a certain score on an examination in his field of interest . Eighteen 
institutions required personal interviews with applicants for technical- 
institute curricula, and’only five had no specific requirements. 

Since the data revealed that 83. 0 per cent of the institutions 
reporting technical-institute curricula required applicants for such 
curricula to possess a high school diploma or its equivalent for entry 
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it would seem the idea that such programs should be of a post -high- 
school nature was well established. 

TABLE 6 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS REPORTED FOR 
TFDHNICAL-INaCITUTE CURiaCUIA 



Entrance Requirements 
Reported 


Number 

of 

institutions 

reporting 

I’equirement 


Per cent 
of total 
institutions 
offering 
programs 


Applicants were required to have a 
high school diploma or its equivalent 


122 


83.0 


Applicants had to meet same requirements 
as students enrolling in transfer programs 


52 


35.4 


Applicants must have attained a minimum 
age level for eligibility 


37 


25.2 


Applicants were required to pass 
an entrance examination 


34 


23.1 


Applicants were required to have 
a personal interview 


18 


12.2 


Institution had no specific requirements; 
programs were open to all who might 
profit from instruction given 


5 


3.3 



Keeping Technical-institute Programs Correlated 
With Employment Needs 

Table 7 presents the data related to this area of inquiry. 
Methods used in an effort to maintain a high correlation between 
programs offered and the employment needs of industry are presented in 
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descending order of frequency with which they were reported. Shown 
also are the number o." oimes each item was reported and the percentage 
this comprises of the total number of institutions reporting they 
offered technical-institute cxxrricula. 

Of the ll4-7 institutions offering such programs II3, or 77*0 per 
cent, maintained an advisory committee in each field in which they 
offered technical-institute curricula. Such committees were composed 
or representatives from both labor and management. 

Consideration of state as well as local needs as revealed by 
manpower surveys was the second most frequently cited factor in deciding 
what curricula to offer. Other factors may be studied as presented in 
Table 7* 



Emphasis on General Education Studies as Part of the 
Technical-institute Curricula offered by 
the Institutions Reporting 

Tables 8 and 9 present the data related to this area of inquiry. 
Table 8 shows information on the per cent of technical-institute 
curricula tl,at was devoted to general education courses, while Table 9 
shows comparisons made betwee.x general education courses offered as port , 

I 

of technical -institute curricula with those offered in the regular 
"transfer" or baccalaureate degree programs. 

As shown in Table 8, ninety -four, or 64.0 per cent of the 
institutions reporting technical-institute curricula, indicated from 
20 to 30 per cent of such curricula was devoted to general education 
studies, while thirty -nine, or 26.5 per cent, reported such courses 
cOTiprised from 10 to 20 per cent of techn .cal -institute curricula; and 
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fourteen, or 9. 5 per cent, indicated that general education courses com- 
prised less than 10 per cent of their technical-institute curricula. 

One point cited in the literature was that the junior college 
provided a unique opportunity to incorporate general education into 
technical curricula. It appeared that this challenge was being met. 

The comparison of general education courses offered in technical- 
institute curricula with such courses offered in transfer programs 
revealed that over 50 per cent of such courses were the same in both 
curriQula areas and were taught by the cams instructors in both programs. 
Other points of comparison between these courses may be seen in Table 
9 where they are presented in descending order of the frequency with 
which they were reported. 

TABLE 8 



PER CENT OF TIXJHNICAL-INSriTUTE CURRICULA. 
DEVOTED TO GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES 



Percentage Groupings 


Number 
reporting 
in this 
range 


Per cent 
of* 

total 


GenerSil education courses comprised between 20 
and iO per cent of technical -institute cuiricula 

General education courses comprised between 10 
and 20 per cent of technical -institute curricula 

General education courses comprised less than 10 
per cent of technical-institute curricula offered 

TOTALS 


91^ 


64.0 


39 


26.5 


Ik 


9.5 


lit? 


100.0 



. ^ 
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TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OF GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES TAUGHT 
IN TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE CURRICUIA WITH THOSE 
TAUGHT IN TRANSFER PROGRAMS 






I 



i 



Points of Comparison 
Reported 



General education courses offered in technica.' 
institute curricula were taught by same staff 
members &a those offered in transfer 
programs . 

General education courses offered in technical- 
institute curricula were identical in every 
way to those taught in regular transfer 
programs . 

General education courses offered in technical- 
institute curricula were basically same 
courses as taught in transfer programs but 
with different emphasis. 

General education courses offered in technical - 
institute curricula were the same as those in 
transfer programs but were grouped in different 
sections . 

There was very little comparison between 
general education courses offered in the 
technical-institute curricula with those taught 
in transfer programs. 

General education courses taught in technical - 
institute curricula were entirely different 
courses in every way to those offered in 
transfer programs. 



Number 

reporting 

this 

item 



General education courses offered in technical- 
institute curricula we^•o very nearly the same 
as those offered in transfer programs but were 
assigned fewer credit hours. 



83 



75 






15 



13 



12 



11 



Per cent 
of 

total 



56.5 



51.0 



23.1 



10.2 



8.8 



8.2 



7.5 







A I 
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Overview of Curricula Status ^ 



Table 10 provides information related to the number and expansion 
of technical-institute curricula in those institutions that offered such 
curricula at the time of this s^-udy. Of the 14 t respondents offering 
technical-institute curricula in I966, the number of such curricula 
offered by a single institution ranged from one to twenty-seven. The 
average number of curricula of^’ered was five and Dne-third. 

A hundred and thirty-six respondents, or 92*5 per cent, reported 
the number of curricula offered in this area by their institution had 
increased since I956. Only 4.6 per cent report that their curricula 
offerings in this area had remained the same since 195^, while 2.7 per 
cent reported a decrease of such offerings. 

TABIE 10 

OVERVIEW OF CURRICULA. STATUS 



Number of Range in Average Per cent of Per cent of 

respondents number of number of institutions institutions 
offering curricula curricula increasing not increas- 

technical offered offered curricula ing curriq- 

curricula in I966 in I966 since 195^ ula since 

in 1966 1956 



Per cent of 
institutions 
decreasing 
curricula 
since 195^ 



14T 1 to 27 5.35 92.5 4.8 2.7 



Enrollment by Departments Offering 
Technical-institute Curricula 

Table 11 presents data related to the departments of the report- 
ing public junior colleges that were offering technical-institute 
curricula as well as information on the enrollment in these departments. 
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As shown in this table, technical-institute curricula were offered under 
ten different departments. The top three departments, in descending 
order, that were most frequently reported as offering such curricula 
were technology with lOU responses, business with ninety-four and 
health and nursing with fifty-six. The smallest number of students 
enrolled under a single department was five, whereas the largest number 
of students pursuing technical-institute curricula under a single de- 
partment was 3500* Two departments, business, with a total of 21,755 
students reported, and technology, with 21,815, accounted for twO-tiiiruB 
of the total 66,5^2 students reported enrolled in technical-institute 
curricula offered under the ten departments shown in Table 11. 

When the total 66,5^2 students reported were divided among the 
total 208 colleges reporting, the result was an average of 320 technical 
institute students per institution. This figure, when projected to the 
U56 public junior colleges that existed in I966, indicated that 
approximately lUU,6Uo students were pursuing technical-institute 
curricula in the public junior colleges at that time. If only one-third 
or some 48,000, of these were graduated per year this would be a 
substantial contribution to the estimated annual need of frcm 70,000 to 
100,000 technicians during the last half of the 1960's and ahead. 

Repoi ed Percentage of Enrollment Engaged 
in Technical-institute Curricula 

Table 12 shows data relating total enrollment to oechnical- 
institute enrollment in those institutions offering such curricula. Of 
the 147 respondents offering technical-institute curricula, forty- 
nine, or 33*3 per cent, revealed that enrollment in such curricula 



O 
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accounted for less tlian 10 per cent of their total enrollment. A second 
group of sixty-eight, or U6.2 per cent, indicated that technical- 
institute students comprised from 10 to 25 per cent of their total en- 
rollment. Only twenty, or 13*6 per cent, showed that students enrolled 
in technical-institute curricula accounted for 25 to 50 per cent of 
their total. Ten institutions, or 6.9 per cent, indicated that technical- 
institute students comprised from 90 to 100 per cent of their total en- 
rollment . 



TABLE 12 

EEPORTED PERCENTAGE OF ENROLIMENT ENGAGED 
IN TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE CURRICULA 





Nujjuer of 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number. 




institutions reporting 


reporting 


reporting 


reporting 




reporting 


technical 


technical 


technical 


technical 




technical 


enrollment 


enrollment 


enrollment 


enrollment 




curricula 


was less 


was from 


was from 


was from 






than lOfj 


10 to 25 ^^ 


25 to 503 & 


90 to lOOf) 






of total 


of total 


of total 


of total 


Number 


i4T 


49 


68 


20 


10 


Per cent 












of total 


100 


33.3 


46.2 


13.6 


6:9 



Nature of the Technical -institute 
Curricula Offered 

As shown previously, ik'J of the 208 institutions responding 
offered programs in the technical-institute field. A total of 1,039 
curricula were reported under ten different occupational groups. The 
following ten tables present the data for each group. 
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Curricula Offered in Research, Design, 
and Development Occupations 

Table 13 provides data related to the technical-institute 
curricula offered in this occupational group. A total of 257 curricula 
were reported in this occupational cluster. This accounted for 24.6 

per cent of the total 1,039 curricula reported by the l4? institutions 
who provide such curricula. 

Of the 257 curricula reported in this group only nine were one- 
year programs while 248 were two years in length. The curricula in all 
ten groups reported were divided into four m;jor areas of study; namely, 
basic science, technical, non-technical, and mathematics. Table 13 
shows the average percentages in these four areas for group one to be 
12.1 per cent science, 54.5 per cent technical, 20.3 per cent non- 
technical and 13.1 per cent mathematics. 

TABM 13 

GROUP ONE: CURRICULA OFFERED IN RESEARCH 
DlilSlGN, AND DEVELOPMENT OCCUPATIONS 



Number of Number of Per cent Average 
one-year two-year this per cent 
curricula curricula comprised of the 
reported reported of total curricula 
in this in this curricula in this 
group group .reported group 

devoted 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted to 
technical 
specialty 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to non- 
teclinical 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted to 
mathematics 
courses 
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Curricula OlTered in Manufacturing 
Production Occupations 

Table l4 shows data related to the technical-institute ciirricula 
reported under this occupational group* A total of fi^ty -eight 
curricula were reported in manufacturing production occupations. These 
curricula accounted for 5*6 per cent of the total curricula reported in 
all groups. Only two of the fifty-eight curricula reported for this 
group were one-year programs, while fifty-six were reported to be two- 
year programs. 

Table l4 also shows that when the curricula offered in this group 
were divided into the four basic areas of study, an average of 13 *^ per 
cent of these curricula were devoted to science, 55*5 per cent to 
technical specialty courses, 19*2 per cent to non-technical studies and 
11.9 per cent were devoted to the study of iT-athematics . 



TABLE l4 

GROUP TWO: CURRICULA OFFERED IN MANUFACTURING 

PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 



Number of 
one -year 
curricula 
reported 
in this 
group 



Number of 

two-year 

curricula 

reported 

in this 

group 



Per cent 
this 

comprised 
of total 
curricula 
reported 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted to 
technical 
specialty 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to non- 
technical 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted to 
mathematics, 
courses 
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Curricula Offered in Construction 
and Installation Occupations 



Table I5 presents data related to the technical-institute 
currxcula offsred xn thxs occupatxonal cluster* There vere 102 
curricula reported in construction and installation occupations. This 
number comprised 10 per cent of the total curricula for all groups. 

Six of the 102 curricula in this group were reported as being one -year 
^programs, while ninety-six were classified as two-year programs of study 
The division of the curricula in this group into the four areas 
of study, as shown in Table I5, reveals that an average o'^ 11.3 per 
cent of the curricula are devoted to basic science, 57 per cent to 
technical courses, 20.2 per cent to non -technical courses and 11. 5 per 
cent to mathematics. 






TABLE 15 



GROUP THREE: CURRICULA OFFERED IN CONSTRUCTION 

AND INSTALLATION OCCUPATIONS 



Number of 
one -year 
curricula 
reported 
in this 
group 



Number of 

two-year 

curricula 

reported 

in this 

group 



Per cont 
this 

comprised 
of total 
curricula 
reported 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

devoted to 
technical 
specialty 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

devoted to 



iverage 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to non- mathematics | 
technical 
courses 



t 



courses 



96 



10.0 



11.3 



57.0 



20.2 



11.5 
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Curricula Offered in Marketing 
Technical Products 



Table 16 provides data related to the teotalcsl-instltute 
curricula offered in this occupational group. 

A total Of sixty-tvo curricula were reported in occupations 
related to marketing technical products. Thds number accounted for 5.9 
per cent cf the total curricula in all groups. Of the sixty-two 
curricula reported in this group, three were one-year curricula, while 
the remaining fifty-nine were reported as two-year programs. 

As shown in Table 16, when the curricula offered in this group 
were divided into the four basic areas, an average of 10 per cent of 
these curricula was devoted to basic science study, 59-5 per cent to 
technical specialty courses, I9.3 per cent to non-technical courses 
and 11.2 per cent was devoted to the study of mathematics. 



TABLE 16 



GROUP FOUR: CURRICULA OFFERED IN 

marketing technical products 



Number of 
one -year 
curricula 
reported 
in this 
group 



Number of 

two-year 

curricula 

reported 

in this 

group 



Per cent 
this 

comprised 
of total 
curricula 
reported 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devoted 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 



per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

devoted to 
technical 
specialty 
coiu:ses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 



group 
devoted 
to non- 
technical 
courses 



group 

devoted to 

mathematics 

courses 



59 



5.9 



10.0 



59.5 



19.3 



11.2 















Curricula Offered in Operation 
and Control Occupations 



\ 



Table 1? shows data related to the technical-institute curricula 



reported in this occupational cluster. Only twenty-five curricula were 
reported in operation and control occupations. Curricula offered in 
this group accounted for 2.4 per cent of the total number of curricula 
reported for all groups. 

All curricula reported in this occupational group were classified 



under two-year programs. When the curricula offered in this occupational 
cluster were divided into the four groups shown in Table 17 , the follow- 
ing percentages were established. In this occupational group an average 
17*1 per cent of the curricula were devoted to basic science studies, 
55»5 per cent to technical studies, 13.4 per cent to non-technical 



courses and l4.0 per cent to mathematics. 



TABLE 17 

GROUP FIVE; CURRICULA. OFFERED IN OPERATION 
AND CONTROL OCCUPATIONS 



Number of Number of Per cent 


Average 


Average 


one -year 


two-year 


this 


per cent 


per cent 


curricula 


curricula 


comprised 


of the 


of the 


reported 


reported 


of total 


curricula 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


group 


group 


reported 


group 


group 








devoted 


devoted to 








to basic 


technical 








science 


specialty 








courses 


courses 



Average Average 
per cent per cent 
of the of the 

curricula curricula 
in this in this 
group group 

devoted devoted to 
to non- mathematics 
technical courses 
courses 
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Curricula Offered in Maintenance 

" arLspection Occupatxons 

To+cfl to the technical -institute 

Table l8 provides data re 

0 .. 1 aroun A total of forty-nxne 

«-f^*pred in this occupatxonal g P 

. . this occupational group. This number 
. To «PVP retorted xn thxs occupy 

vere occupational groups 

ccounted for 4.7 per cent of the curr 

classified as tvo- 

The curricula reported in this group 

/ear pror -^ms. 

r«.+Tonal group an average of U-9 P 

in this occup^taona gr studies in the 

curricula vere devoted to studaes of 

of technical specaalty e^rase ^ 

::::sC.t:i:i4cal C^ses, .1. an average of 13.. per 
cent vas devoted to satheBStics. 

table i8 

oTv pttrricuia offebed in maintenance 
group si^ occupatiohs 




this 



Number of 

tvo-year 

curricula 

V — — 



in this 
group 



Per cent 
this 

comprised 

of total 

curricula 

reported 




Average 
per cent 
of the 

curricula 

in this 
group 
devoted 
to basic 



group 

devoted to 



group 
devoted 
to non- 



grou^ 

devoted to 
loathematics 




Curricula Offered in Medical and 
Health Service Occupations 



Table 19 presents data related to the technical-institute 
curricula reported under this occupational grouping. There were 128 
curricula reported under medical and health service occupations. This 
number comprises 12.3 per cent of the total curricula for all groups. 

Nineteen of the 128 curricula in this group were reported as 
being one-year programs, while 109 were classified as two-year programs. 
The division of the curricula in this group into the four areas of 
study, as shown in Table 19, revealed that an average of 17-5 per cent 
of the curricula was devoted to basic science, 53-0 per cent to 
technical specialty courses, 22.3 per cent to non-technical courses and 
7.2 per cent to mathematics. 



TABLE 19 

GROUP SEVEN; CURRICULA OFFERED IN MEDICAL 
AND HEALTH SERVICES OCCUPATIONS 



Number of 
one -year 
curricula 
reported 
in this 
group 



Number of 

two-year 

curricula 

reported 

in this 

group 



Per cent 
this 

comprised 
of total 
curricula 
reported 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 
devotee 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

devoted to 
technical 
necialty 
jurses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

. ju :a 

ut; VV.IUCU. 

to non- 
technical 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

J3 4-^ 

VJLO V W 

mathematics 

courses 



I 
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Curricula Offered in Business 
and Commerce Occupations 

Table 20 shows data related to the technical-institute curricula 
reported under this occupational group. 

A total 0" 237 curricula were reported under business and 
commerce occupations. These curricula accounted for 22.8 per cent of the 
total curricula reported in all groups. Fourteen of the 237 curricula 
reported for this group were one-year programs, while 223 were reported 
to be -two-year programs . 

Table 20 also shows tliat when the curricula offered in this group 
were divided into ue four basic areas of study, an average of 7*^ per 
cent of these curricula were devoted to science, 58*0 per cent to 
technical specialty courses, 24.5 per cent to non-technical studies and 




10.1 per cent were devoted to the study of. mathematics. 



TABLE 20 

GROUP EIGffl?; CURRICIFA OFFERED IN BUSINEoS 
AND C014MERCE OCCUPATIONS 



Number of Number of Per cent 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


one -year 


two-year 


this 


per cent 


per cent 


per cent 


per cent 


curricula 


curricula 


comprised 


of the 


of the 


of the 


of the 


reported 


reported 


of total 


curricula 


curricula 


curricula 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


in this 


in this 


group 


group 


reported 


group 


group 


group 


group 








devoted 


devoted to 


devoted 


devoted to 








to basic 


technical 


to non- 


mathematics 








science 


specialty 


technical 


courses 








courses 


courses 


courses 





Ik 


223 


22.8 


7.4 


58.0 


24.5 


10.1 
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Curricula Offered in Agriculture 
Related Occupations 

Table 21 presents data related to the technical-institute 
curricula offered in this occupational group. 

A total of seventy-five curricula were reported in the 
agriculture -related occupations. This number accour.ted for ?.2 per cent 
of the cuiTicula reported in all groups. 

Of the seventy-five curricula reported in this group, only two 

vere one year in length, while seventy-three were reported to be two 
years in duration. 

In this occupational group an average of I3.7 per cent of the 
curricula were devoted to basic science studies. Studies in the area 
of technical specialty comprise an average of 56.5 per cent of these 

curricula, vhiie 22.5 per cent and 7.3 per cent respectively were devoted 
to non -technical courses and mathematics. 

TABLE 21 

GROUP NINE: CURRICULA OFFERED IN AGRICULTURE 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 




Number of Number of Per cent Average 
one-y.ar two-year this per cent 
curricula curricula comprised of the 
reported reportei of total 
in this in this curricula in this 
group group reported group 

devoted 
to basic 
science 
courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 



Average 
per cent 
of the 



n roll o 

— a.^UiO.VA 



in this 

group 

devoted to 

technical 

specialty 

courses 



in this 
group 
devoted 
to non- 
technical 
Courses 



Average 
per cent 
of the 
curricula 
in this 
group 

devoted to 

mathematics 

courses 



73 



7.2 



13.7 



56.5 



22,5 



7.3 
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Curricula Offered in Government 
Related Occupations 

Table 22 shows data related to the technical-institute curricula 
reported in this occupational group. Forty-six cuiricula were reporiied 
to be offered In government related occupations. This number accounted 
for only U .5 per cent of the total 1^039 curricula reported for all ten 
occupational groups. 

All of the curricula reported for government related occupations 
were two years in length. 

Table 22 also shows the following percentage when the curricula 
offered in this group were broken down into the four areas of study 
reported. An average of 10. 7 per cent of these curricula was devoted to 
basic science, 57 per cent to tecunical specialty courses, 25 «2 per cent 
to non -technical courses and 7«1 per cent to mat hematics. 



TABLE 22 

GROUP TEN: CURRICUIA OFFERED IN GOVERNMENT 

REIATED OCCUPATIONS 



Number of Number of Per cent 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


one -year 


two-year 


this 


per cent 


per cent 


per cent 


per cent 


curricula 


curricula 


comprised 


of the 


of the 


of the 


of the 


reported 


reported 


of total 


curricula 


curricula 


curricula 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


curricula 


in this 


in this 


in this 


in "this 




group 


reported 


group 


group 


group 


group 








devoted 


devoted to 


devoted 


devoted to 








to basic 


technical 


to non- 


mathematics 








science 


specialty 


technical 










courses 


courses 


courses 




0 


h6 




10.7 


57.0 


25.2 


7.1 
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Increasinf the Prestige of Technical- 
institute Programs 

Table 23 shows a list of practices related to increasing the 
prestige of technical-institute programs. The awarding of an associate 
degree, rather than a certificate or a diploma, was the most frequently 

TABLE 23 

PRACTICES RELATED TO THE PRESTIGE OF TECHNICAL- 
INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 



Practices Reported 



Number 

reporting 

practice 



Graduates of technical -institute programs were 
awarded an associate 

of Science or an Associate of Applied Science. 

Graduates of technical -institute programs were 
awarded some type of Certificate 

Graduates of technical-institute programs received 
a diploma. 

Graduates of technical-institute programs 
participated in regular commencement exercises. 

Graduates of technical-institute programs had 
special commencement exercises. 

Some faculty members laught courses in both transfer 
and technical -institute programs. 

Institution provided placement services for all 
technical-institute graduates. 



105 



Per cent 
of 

total 



71-5 



23 



19 



129 



18 



UO 



15.6 



12.9 



87.7 



12.2 



ou.u 
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/reported recognition given to grndiatos or tecnnrcal-institute 
curricula. This practice of recognition was indicated by 105, or 71.5 
per cent, of the institutions reporting. 

Of the Ihl institutions reporting, 129, or 87.7 per cent, 
indicated that technical-institute graduates participated in regular 
co«ncement exercises; and 112, or 76.2 per cent, of those reporting 
provided their tectalcal-lnstitute students with placement services. 

It is also Shown in Table 23 that twenty-six, or I7.7 per cent, 
of the institutions reporting had technical-institute curricula that 
were accredited by professionally associated agencies in the field to 
vhich the curricula were related. Such accreditation would seem desir- 
able in providing standards not as closely covered by regional accredit. 

mg associations and at the same time Increase the prestige of the 
p.wOgrains and their graduates. 



Financial Support For Technical- 
institute Curricula 

Tables 2U and 25 show data related to this area of inquiry. 

Table 2U shows the number and per cent of the institutions reporting the 
use of various sources oi- local, state, and federal taxes to support the 
technical-institute curricula they offered. 

Of the lli7 insti ..is reporting such programs, 121, or 82.3 
rer cent, used some local tax money; but only two indicate they used 
local tax money exclusively, while thirteen, or 8.8 per cent, reported 
they used no local tax money to finance their technical-institute 




programs . 



Also, as may be seen in Table 24 , II9 institutions, or 8I.O per 
cent, used some state tax money to support technical-institute programs, 
while 83, or 56.5 per cent, used some federal tax money. Institutions 
were asked if they would prefer not to accept federal aid in this area. 
Only one institution reported such a preference, and yet only 56.5 per 
cent were taking advantage of this source of financial assistance. This 
would appear to be an inconsistency worthy of further investigation. 

Table 25 shows percentage figures related to financial reimburse- 
ment from state and federal sources. In both cases wide differences 
between states and institutions were indicated. Some institutions 
received support for their technical-institute programs ranging from 10 
to 100 per cent from state financial aid, with the same condition exist- 



TABLE 24 

SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 
TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE CURRICULA 



Sources Reported 


Number of 

times 

reported 


Per cent 
of 

total 


Local taxes were used exclusively to support 
technical-institute programs. 


2 


1.3 


No local tax money was used to support 
technical-institute programs. 


13 


8.8 


Some local tax nioney \vas used to support 
technical-institute programs . 


121 


82.3 


Some state tax money was used to support 
technical-institute programs. 


119 


81.0 


Some federal tax money was used to support 
technical-institute programs. 


83 


56.5 



For 




ing in other institutions with regard to federal financial aid. 
those institutions reporting, an average of 36.6 per cent of the cost 
of such programs was home by the states, while an average of 25.7 per 
cent was home by federal suppoi^t. 



TABLE 25 

FINANCIAL BEEffiURSEMENT FROM STATE AND 
FEDERAL AID TO TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Number 
reporting 
who were 
receiving 
state aid 



Per cent 


Average 


Number 


Per ceht 


Average 


range of 


per cent 


reporting 


range of 


per cent of 


state 


of state 


who were 


federal 


federal 


aid 


aid 


receiving 


aid 


aid 


reported 


reported 


federal aid 


reported 


received 



119 



10 to 100 36.6 



83 



3 to 100 



25.7 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Swnmary 

This study was concerned with the collection and correlation of 
information reflecting the background, status and need of technical- 
institute programs or edueatiOA in the public junior college. The more 
significant findings in the opinion of the investigator are presented 
below. 

With relation to historical circumstances affecting technical 
education in America, a study of the literature revealed the following 
information pertinent to an understanding of present conditions. 

Historically, vocational and technical education has struggled 
for a role in the American educatiuitul system couaueusurate with its 
Importance in America's Industrialized society. Its failure to achieve 
such a role could be explained only by an understanding of the 
historical circumstances that had surrounded the development of America's 
education system. 

Technological and international developments of recent decades 
had greatly intensified an awareness of the shortcomings of the 
educational system in the areas of vocational and technical education. 

In the area of technical education one type of program for training 
highly skilled technicians had existed for many years. This was the 
technical-institute type of program. These programs were well proven 
and offered the best examples available for training to meet the critical 
dciiiand for technical manpower. 
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Of the educational institutions within the main system of 
American public education, the public junior college seemed to hold the 
greatest potential for the expansion of technical-institute programs of 
education. 

In this regard a survey of the public junior colleges revealed 
that, of the institutions responding, 7O.7 per cent offered technical- 
institute curricula in 1966. This percentage was based on a 52 per 
cent return of the ItOO survey forms used in this study. From the data 
supplied it was determined that the number of public junior colleges 
offering such curricula had increased 13^ per cent in the decade from 
1956 to 1966. In this same period there had been an increase of 
approxijiiately per cent in the number of public junior, or community, 
colleges. 

The demand of an increasingly complex industrial society for 
better educated and more highly skilled manpower was the foundation on 
which the exi^ansion in this field was based. This was indicated by the 
ranking of the factors affecting the development of such programs in 
the reporting institutions. The three factors most frequently cited by 
the respondents, interest of industry, interest of students and state 
or federal financial aid, clearly reflect the fundamental requirements 
for the development of any educational program. That is (l) the need 
of society for some particular type of training ( 2 ) a sufficient number 
of individuals interested in securing this type of training and (3) the 
necessary financial, or material, support to organize a program of 
instruction . 
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With regard to some of the difficulties encountered in technical- 
institute programs in the public junior colleges, the problem most 
frequently cited was the lack of effective vocational counseling. 

Closely associated with this difficulty was the general lack of under- 
standing of the technical-institute program, as a distinct type of 
education, on the part of parents and the general public. 

Loss of credit in the event of transfer to other curricula was 
another major difficulty reported. It appeared that the junior colxeges 
were making some progress in eliminating this handicap but much 
remained to be accomplished here. Only sixteen of the 14-7 institutions 
reported none of the credits earned in technical -institute curricula 
were transferable to other curricula, while seventeen indicated that 
all such credits were transferable to related fields. These two groups 
combined, however, accounted for only 10-9 and 11.5 per cent 
respectively of the total responses. The yest allowed varying combina- 
tions of partial credit to be transferred to other curricula. 

Efforts to keep curricula correlated with employment needs were 
substantial Approximately three-fourths of the colleges maintained 
advisory committees on curricula needs, conducted occupational surveys, 
and consulted with representatives of industry. 

The need for general education as a part of technical-institute 
cun^iLcuXst 'v?£ts ©vidsn'bXy f0X1} x'&'blisi* sti^ongXy by ^unioi* coXXsgc^ b.s 
approximately 90 per cent of the institutions reporting indicated that 
general education comprised about one-fourth of their technical- 
institute curricula. 

Junior colleges in general, and in the technical-institute field 
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particularly, vere an outstandins contribution toward improving 

the respectabUity of post-seconda-y educational programs other than the 
traditional four-year baccalaureate degree progr,ams. Seventy-one per 
cent awarded associate degrees to technical-institute -raduates and in 
most other ways extended such students the same privi- jes and status 
as transfer students. Seventy-six per cent also provided placement 
services for technical-institute students. Only nineteen institutrons, 
or 12.9 per cent, offered one or more technical-institute curricula on 

0 .- Ian roo-oerat-Jve education in this lield would 
a cooperative education plan. Cooperative e 

seem to provide a logical and desirable approach. Vlby it has not 
received wider application po-.es a question for further study, 
jarticularly since the number one factor contributing to the development 
of technical-institute programs was reported to be the interest of 

industry . 

Financial support held an especially prominent place in this 
field due to the. high cost per student in providing technical-institute 
programs. Eighty-two per cent of the institution-, used some local tax 
money and eighty-one per cent used s»e state money. Only fifty-six per 

cent, however, used federal aid in this area. 

one outstanding point in regard to the nature of the curricula 

,.3 the Wide range of occupational fields ii which technical-institute 

curricula were offered. This would seem to indicate that the public 

junior college had accepte'. the technical-institute as a type of 

fields rather than just to 
education applicable to many semiproiessi field 

the engineering field in which it ted initially developed. 
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Conclusions 

Industr-alization in America is still increasing. The traditional 
sources for highly skilled manpower are decreasing, while the demand for 
such training is greatly expanding. Thus the schools are increasingly 
heirg relied upon to provide technical efficiency. 

The growth of technical-institute curricula in the public junior 
college, as revealed by this study, would tend to substanti^ite the 
conclusion not only that these institutions ar. accepting the challenge 
of providing this type of training but also that they are rapidly moving 
toward becoming one of the primary sources of technical education on 
the post secondary level. 

The need of industry for technicians is increasing as is -the 
number of students seeking higher education in all fields. Technical- 
institute education had received wider acceptance as a part of the 
public junior college from 1956 to 1966 and the conditions which promoted 
this development seem certain to remain and expand from 1966 to 1976 and 
ahead. It thus seems safe to conclude that the technical-institute 
program as part of the public junior college will continue its 
unprecedented growth in the next decade and beyond. 

On the educational scene the technical-institute as a type of 
education is increasingly establishing a clearer identity for itself; 
but in the eyes of the average student and the lay public, much informa- 
tion and understanding of this relatively new area of education is 
greatly needed. 

Both the amount and quality of general education in ^echnical- 
institute curricula has increased as it has become an important part of 
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the junior college ruovement. This is a point of concern among technical- 
institute advocates, who voice the caution that general education, while 
highly desirable, must not be allowed to subtract from the development 
of salable skills if the technical-institute is to develop a distinctive 
role for itself and fulfill the needs for which it -is primarily designed. 

There are indications that technical training has arrived at a 
point where the needs of technological development can be more nearly 
met by an increased emphasis on technical-int -itute xiypes of education. 
There are many elements of strength to support this development within 
the framework of the public junior colleges; and, as revealed by this 
study, much of this type development was taking place in these institu- 
tions. ■ 

No basic problems seem destined tp prevent the development of the 
technical-institute type programs as a part of the public junior college. 
How fast this type of training will develop depends upon the acceptance 
of its potential contrioution to the economic achievement of graduates 
and their employers. 
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